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ABSTRACT 

First-order analyses of the data obtained from 90 
workshop participants, each of whom played the role of the principal 
of Janus Junior High School (a racially mixed inner city school) have 
identified 16 factors of actions, values, and means of communication. 
Second-order analyses have identified three types of administrative 
style: (1) personal-transactional, (2) authoritarian, and (3) 

participative. Further research is planned to test the stability of 
these findings, hopefully with larger, more representative samples in 
both simulated and real-world environments. (Author) 
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This paper reports an exploratory study. Employing a relatively 
small sample, the author investigated patterns of responses to administrative 
problems of 90 workshop participants in five simulation workshops held in 
different parts of the United States during the summer of 1971. All five 
workshops exposed participants to the UCEA Janus Junior High School Principal 1 
ship Role Simulation. Instruments developed by the author were used as 
self-scoring devices by participants to record the kinds of actions they 
took, the means of communication they used, and the array of values they 
brought to problem situations typical of the urban junior high school 
with a mixed racial population. 

Through a series of factor analyses, several modal profiles emerged, 
each of which corresponds to a kind of "administrative style." These 
included patterns of Personal-Transactional Leadership, Authoritarian 
Leadership, and Participative Leadership. Whether these constitute stable 
patterns of administrative response is a question to be answered by a program 
of research employing refined instruments and larger, more representative 
samples . 



BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

Over the past decade, the University Council for Educational Administration 
(UCEA) has produced several generations of simulations for use in preparing 
educational administrators. These include the Jefferson Township Simulation, 
the Madison Simulation, and a complex of third generation materials known 
collectively as the UCEA Urban Simulation Materials. The Urban Simulation 
includes a wide array of modules, all of which are set in the Monroe City 
Public Schools, a pseudonym for one of the country’s large city school districts 
(the student population is over 100,000). Three modules have been produced 
and disseminated to date. All three are principalship role simulations: 

Janus Junior High School, Wilson Senior High School, and the Abraham Lincoln 

Elementary School. 

Research has been done on the effects of participation in simulations 



lThe author is Associate Professor of Educational Administration, 
School of Education, Boston University. Paper presented April 7, 1972, at 
the Annual Convention of the American Educational Research Association, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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upon students as learners. Uniformly, this research demonstrates, first 
of all, that students enjoy simulation. Second, it demonstrates that if 
students learn anything better in simulations it is to play the game . 2 
That students perform better in the real world as a result of their experience 
with educational games and simulations has not been demonstrated. 



PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 

An assumption underlying the author’s work in this area is that one 
learns not so much from doing as from reflection upon that which one has done. 
The primary purpose of the study which is reported here is to help create 
the conditions for more informed reflection. 

2 

Traditionally, although scoring instruments have been available, 
follow-up activities for simulation role players in workshops using UCEA 
materials have been mainly those of discussion. Role players typically 
share their reactions to the problems presented in the simulation. Professors 
participate in the discussions and, often, relate conceptual models from 
the literature to the problem situations. However, there have not been 
available relatively simple instruments which enable the role player to assess 
his own patterns of response. 

The reported work is, then, part of a long term effort to understand the 
complexities of administrative response. Specifically, the intent of 
this phase of the work was to explore patterns of administrative response 
and to test instruments which facilitate this exploration. 



THE SAMPLE 

Subjects included 90 participants in 5 simulation workshops. These 
workshops were held in four locations in different parts of the United 
States. The distribution of the sample population on several personal character- 
istics is shown in the following five tables (Tables No. 1-5). 




2 Cleo H. Cherryholmes , "Some Current Research on Effectiveness 
of Educational Simulations: Implications for Alternative Strategies," 

American Behavioral Scientist , 10(2), October, 1966; E. 0. Schild, The 
Shaping of Strategies American Behavioral Scientist , 10(3), November, 1966. 

3a complex scoring technique was presented by John Hemphill, 
Daniel Griffiths, and Norman Fredriksen in Administrative Perfor mance and 
Personality (New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1962), but it is rarely used because of the manpower required 
to service the scoring. Gerald Boardman, University of Florida, has experi- 
mented with computerized scoring using the same scoring technique but it, too, 
is not widely used. Some of the author’s instruments are based upon the 
Hemphill, Griffiths, and Fredriksen taxonomy, but the original has been strongly 

revised. 

2 
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Table No. 1. Age of Respondents. 




Mi 


Number of R< 


Under 30 


36 


30-39 


27 


40-49 


19 


50-59 


5 


60 or over 


1 


No Response 


2 



90 



Table No. 2. Sex of Respondents 



Sex 

Female 

Male 



Number of Respondents 

22 / 

: 

66 



No Response 


2 

90 


Table No. 3. Number 


of Years of Administrative Experience in the 


Number of Years 


Number of Respondents 


None 


37 


1-3 


26 


3-6 


13 


6-10 


2 


More than 10 


9 


No Response 


3 



3 
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Table No. 4. Respondent’s Highest Level of Administrative Experience in 
the Schools. 



Highest Level of Experience 
No Experience 
Assistant Principal 
Elementary Principal 

Secondary Principal (under 1,000 pupils) 
Secondary Principal (over 1,000 pupils) 
Central Office 

Superintendent (under 10,000 pupils) 
Superintendent (over 10,000 pupils) 

No Response 



Number of Respondents 
39 
15 
13 
7 
2 
10 
1 
0 

3 

90 



Table No. 5. Regional Affiliation of Respondent as a Professional Educator. 

i 



Region of Principal Affiliation 

Never employed as a professional educator 

Southeast 

Southwest 

Far West 

Rocky Mountains 

North Central (Midwest) 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 

Foreign o:? Outside Continental United States 



Number of Respondents 
2 

41 

21 

1 

1 

2 

1 

17 

4 

90 
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